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MY DEAR $SIR, 


Whrn one of your age and experience 
ſolicits my opinion, it is but natural for me 
to ſuſpect that I am flattered beyond my 
deſerts. But ſince you have requeſted me, 
I will give you my thoughts, ſuch as they 
are; nor ſhall I detain you with Preface 
or Apology. More intent upon making a 
laſting impreſſion upon your underſtanding 
than in gratifying (if I could) your taſte 
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for elegance of compoſition, I muſt fore- 


warn you in the Letter before you, to 


ſearch for arguments rather than for orna- 
ments : There are occaſions (and this may 
be one) where Reaſoning, like Beauty, is, 
« when unadorned, adorned the moſt.” I 
purpoſely avoid conſidering whether a 
Union with Ireland is a ſound and politic 
meaſure. Politicians the moſt accom- 
pliſhed, not only of the preſent times, but 
of thoſe which are paſt, have embraced dif- 
ferent opinions upon the ſubject. It re- 
quires, undoubtedly, ſtrong faculties of 
Mind, much local knowledge, and no little 
experience of Men and of the turnings of 


Human Affairs, ſafely to decide upon its 


Merits, 


I will not then for a moment ſtay to 


diſcuſs the advantages or the diſadvantages 


of a Union, but ſhall haſten to conſider 


(what cannot be too ſolemnly or too ſuffi- 


1 
ciently conſidered) the legality of the pro- 
poſed Union, if effected in the manner it 
has been attempted. I remember (not, in- 
deed, without melancholy ſenſations) that 
prophecy of Monteſquieu which relates to 
the Liberties of Engliſhmen. I remember 
him to have foretold, That the Conſtitu- 
tion of England will periſh whenever the 
Legiſlative Power becomes more corrupt 
than the Executive“ Il perira, lorſque la 
„ puiſſance legiſlative ſera plus corrumpue 
„que l'executrice.“ | | 

This Prophecy, you perceive, is in ſub- 
ſtance the ſame with that remarkable 
apothegm of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, 
« that England cauld never be ruined but 
„ by a Parliament.“ And Bacon, I re- 
member, has ſomewhere or other a re- 
flexion of a ſimilar import.—Some tranſ- 
actions that have lately occurred recalled 
the prediction of Monteſquieu moſt ſtrongly 


to my mind. Once, indeed, I could look 
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upon it undiſmayed, but now I tremble for 
fear of its accompliſhment. The new 
doctrines reſpecting the Abſolute Power of 


Parliament alarm and ſtartle me. I had 


imagined we ſhould long, very long, have 
kept this prophecy of Monteſquieu's at de- 
fiance. I well knew that a degenerate 
Parliament might, during the ſpace of time 
for which it was elected, unfeelingly and 
ungenerouſly, ſurrender the Liberties of its 
Conſtituents; but on the happening of 
ſuch an event, I could not but imagine the 
People would at the next ſucceeding elec- 
tion regain their Liberties, by the choice of 
worthier and more patriotic Repreſenta- 
tives. Thus I thought that the Legiſlative 
Power muſt not only be more corrupt than 
the Executive before we could loſe our 
Liberties, but alſo before that event could 
arrive, the People themſelves muſt have loſt 
all ſpirit and have become as corrupt as 
theit Repreſentatives. Thus it was I thought 
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131 
that even ſuch Men as Burleigh, and 
Bacon and Monteſquieu, had (and in their 
favourite ſcience too) drawn an erroneous 
concluſion. I always fancied, ſuch was 
the excellent texture of our Conſtitution, 
that the People never could become Slaves 
in any formal or legal way, (at leaſt for any 
length of time) unleſs they were willing 
Slaves. Nothing, did I think, but a reliſh 
for Slavery, as exquiſite as unaccountable, 
could induce them to continue Repreſenta- 
tives in their Truſt who had once betrayed 
them. At the next ſucceeding Election, 
after the ſmart and galling occaſioned by 
former errors, it appeared more than pro- 
bable they would indignantly abate the 
Nuiſance. But theſe it would ſeem were 
mere Chimeras, The Power of Parlia- 
ment is, it is contended, without any one 
exception, Abſolute. The Elected may de- 
ſpiſe their EleQors ! may deſtroy their 
rights ! nay, even annihilate themſelves ? 
Libertas et anima noſtra in dubio eſt.” 


61 
lt is aſſumed by thoſe who advocate the 
Union, That the Parliament of Ireland is 
competent to the transfer of its Authority. 
They aſſume, as an undeniable right, its 
competency to agree, that inſtead of the 
Parliament as it now exiſts, a few Com- 
moners and a few Peers ſhall in the Britiſh 
Parliament repreſent the Kingdom' of Ire- 


land. This is, in other words, aſſerting, 


that the Parliament of Ireland is, without 
any one exception, poſſeſſed of an Abſolute 
Authority; for if it can irrevocably reduce 
the future Repreſentation of the Country to 
one third of its preſent Repreſentation, and 
transfer this piece of a Parliament to the 
Engliſh Legiſlature, it muſt at preſent, 
upon the ſame principles, have power in a 
ſtill greater degree to abridge the Repreſen- 
tation, to reduce the Repreſentarives to 
Five, inſtead of a Hundred, and even to 
transfer it thus mutilated to a French 
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Convention, inſtead of an Engliſh Par- 


liament. 


If the Iriſh Parliament is poſſeſſed of 
Abſolute Power, ſuch as this, it follows as 
of courſe, that the Engliſh Parliament is 
poſſeſſed of an Authority equally extenſive; 
for the Architecture of their Conſtitutions 
is the ſame. Thus we ſee the Rights of 


Engliſhmen, as well as of Iriſhmen, are 
equally involved 1n the proceedings that are 
taking place. Our Intereſts are, upon this 
occaſion, indeed, linked and embodied to- 
gether. Here we are already united. 


That in uniting a part of Itſelf to an 
Engliſh Legiſlature, the Iriſh Parliament 
does that which is irrevocable at its own 
will, no reaſonable man can poſſibly deny, 
Should the Union prove beyond all con- 
jecture ruinous, the Iriſh have not of 
Themſelves, any means left of unlooſening 
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Engliſh Members would unavoidably-pre- 


ponderate in every deciſion of importance. 
From Their conſent it is that every. mea- 
ſure of Legiſlation muſt inevitably flow. 
The Iriſh Members put in the balance 
againſt them would fly in the Air. Iriſh 
Rhetoric may ſerve to exaſperate, or to 
amuſe, or ſometimes, perhaps, to perſuade; 
but by no exertion whatever could the 
Iriſh Senators command any meaſure. 'They 
could only be the inſtruments by which 
others would work. The Iriſh Members 
will not form a fifth part of the Engliſh 


Legiſlature : They will be loſt as a River 


would be loſt if poured into or united with 
the Ocean. But here it is exclaimed, 
Strange deluſion ! which takes theſe 
things for granted, that are both im- 
% probable in Theory and impracticable | 
in fact. The ſuppoſition is utterly im- 
4 probable that a Union ſhould ever take 


15 
6 place without ſuch Preliminaries being 
* ſettled as would prevent either of the 
contracting parties from having the 
«« Power to lay a greater burden of Taxes, 
* or to put more reſtraints on trade, or to 
« curtail any of the liberties of the other 
party, beyond what the articles of 
«© Union ſhall authorize. An Infraction 
« of the Terms diſſolves the Union 1þſo 
« facto, and reſtores the injured Country 
«to its former ſtate of Independence.” * 
That what this writer affirms is not en- 
tirely true, a little recollection will aſſure 
us. The terms of the Union with Scot- 
land have occaſionally been treſpaſſed upon, 
as I could prove, without any of the con- 
ſequences ſuppoſed by this writer. Beſides 
too, if, in truth, the Power of Parliament 
be ſo abſolute as is contended ; if it really 
be Omnipotent, might it not blot out at 
once and for ever the very terms of the 


* Union and Separation, p. 17. 
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Union ! If ſuch a meaſure took place, would 


it not, under cover of a fidion (which needs 


no extenſion}, be deemed to iſſue from the 


conſent of both the Iriſh and the Engliſh ? 


It would be a remedileſs grievance, unleſs 


we liſten to that moſt gloomy of all Doc- 


trines, the doctrine of Reſiſtance. 


The Union, then, I imagine, would, it 


is clear, be no leſs a deſpotic, than an irre- 
vocable Act on the part of the Iriſh Legiſ- 
lature. By no means could ſhe diſſolve 


her Political Partnerſhip. ' Now I muſt 


aſſert, that the irrevocable agreement by 
which Ireland would knit herſelf to Eng- 


land is moſt unreaſonable, moſt abſurd, 


and highly unconſtitutional, No writer 
of any weight or conſequence ſanctions 


ſuch a proceeding—No Lawyer of any 


repute has, I will venture to ſay, tarniſhed 


his writings in the ſupport of ſo dangerous 
a poſition, 


TY 

Let us examine a little into the Reajon 
of the thing. Can we for one moment con- 
ceive, that the Electors of the Iriſh Parlia- 


ment imagined they were conferring on 


their Repreſentatives a Power to aboliſh 
their EleQive Rights; and to tratisfer all 
Legiſlative Power irrevocably and for ever ? 


The good and great Lord Somers has 


laid it down as a maxim, that “ No Man 


*. or Society of Men have power to deliver 


„ yp their preſervation, or the means of 


« jt, to the abſolute will of any Man or 
„Men.“ n ſupport of this opinion of 


* Judgment of whole Kingdoms.—It has been 
doubted whether this publication was rightly attributed 
to Lord Somers. It ſeems to me at leaſt as pro- 
bable that it was his, as that it was not. It is not, 
however, very material to my argument who wrote it; 
except, indeed, that truiſms themſelves would in ſore 


meaſure appear' (if poſſible) ſtill truer when adopted 


by ſuch a man as Lord Somers. From that diffi- 
dence which ſo uſually accompanies ſuperior merit, 
and is, perhaps, the leaſt fallible ſign of it, we have to 
regret that he Choſe to do good by ſtealth,” and ſent 
his Writings into the world without a name. With 
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my Lord Somers, I may quote that at 
Ariſtotle. On this occaſion I am ſupported 
by this wonderful Ancient, this Political 
Champion, who has ſo lately been routed 
out of his duſty cobweb quarters, and ar- 
rayed anew, to come forth and combat the 


what pleaſure could I dwell on the precious memory of 
this virtuous and enlightened Stateſman and Lawyer! It 
was after this finiſhed model that Lord Hardwicke, 
avowedly, trained himſelf up to the excellence he ex- 
hibited. The early circumſtances of their lives were 
the ſame ; and nearly the ſame too was the ſucceſs and 
glory which accompanied their honourable career: 
And here I am led to remark, that a late elevation 
in the Common Pleas does the higheſt honour to 
its adviſers. The deſervings of the perſon to whom 
I allude call for the highe/t reward—and the higheſt 
reward I hope they will receive. The happy influ- 
ence of ſuch men upon Society, not only to the age 
in which they live, but to ages which ſucceed, is in- 
calculable. Moſt aſtoniſhing is the force of example! 
It is fuch as they who animate the drooping de- 
ſpondency of humble and lowly merit: It is they Who 
invigorate the energies of the mind, and point the way 
where true honor and real glory may be found, 


The reader will pardon the length of a note which 
has inſenſibly ſwelled beyond its intended limit. 
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pigmy innovators. of the day ; even from 
him may we learn a leflon of another ſort, 
and quite a different doctrine from that 
attempted to be impoſed upon us. His 


Annotator obſerves, that, * . In every 
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community the Sovereignty, whether 
reſiding in one, the few, or the many, 
muſt neceſſarily be employed in deliber- 
ating concerning public meaſures; in 
electing or appointing Magiſtrates, or 
in diſtributing juſtice, and deciding dif- 
ferences. But the work of Legiſlation, 
when once complete, ought never after- 


wards, according to our author (Ariſ- 


totle), to be touched but with a cau- 
tious and trembling hand; and to ſay, 
that the actual Sovereign, whether King, 
Nobles, or Commons, or all three collec- 
tively, are inveſted with the plenitude of 


* legiſlative authotity, is, in his opinion, to 


grant to them a power they cannot ever 


* Gillies' Tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Politics. 


14 
« rightfully exerciſe, unleſs it could be 
allowed that one generation of men 


might be fairly entitled to intercept from 


_ 46, poſterity the improvement made, and the 
light accumulated, in the long courſe 


« of preceding ages.“ The Annotator 


truly obſerves, «To do this, is a ſtretch 


of Authority to which the moſt deſpotic 


« Princes of Aſia have never yet laid claim. 
& In the abſolute Monarchies of Europe, 
% while unjuſt wars were undertaken, ex- 
« orbitant taxes impoſed, and temporary 
regulations reſpecting every public mea- 
4 ſure capriciouſly made, and capriciouſſy 
< aboliſhed, the fundamental Laws of their 
« reſpective Kingdoms were acknowledged 

“and reſpected by thoſe branded as the 
* wildeſt and moſt furious deſ pots. In 
„matters of Policy, that cannot be juſt or 
« fit, which never can be uſeful; and our 


% author (Ariſtotle) endeavours to prove, 


c that it never can be uſeful for a nation 


1 
1 | 
& completely and ſuddenly to depart from 
« its hereditary inſtitutions: a departure 
„which, deſtroying that principle on 
« which the efficacy of all Laws is founded, 
« would deſtroy Government itſelf; that 
« illuſtrious work of Nature, which mere 
human powers, as they could not origin- 
« ally eſtabliſh it, cannot have a right to 
« purſue thoſe meaſures by which it is 
© likely to be eventually overturned.” 
Such 1s the opinion of Ariſtotle and his 
elegant and learned Annotator. this 


I am not, as you already fee, and will 
have ſtill greater occaſion to conclude, 
ſparing in my quotations. Where my own 
Ideas run in the wake of others, diffident 
of myſelf, and knowing full well that I 
can be no authority, I am happy as often as 
I can to ſhelter myſelf under the opinions 
of others. If I make good my argument, 
I ſhall be contented ; nor ſhall I then care 


171 , 
if, amongſt the great men I quote to you, 1 
| ſhould appear like 8 1 the 
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. If ve ſuppoſe that the Electors can 
for Themſelves and their Peſterity (ge- 
nerouſly) beſtow an abſolute Power over 
Themſelves and their Poſterity, would 
they intentionally commit ſo enormous a 
wrong in the voluntary, unheſitating, dele- 
gation of ſo prepoſterous an Authority! 
Did their Repreſentatives at the time ſup- 
poſe ſuch a Power had been transferred to 
them? Impoſſible! Only for a moment 
conſider to what an extent this novel Prin- 
ciple might be ſpun. The Parliament of 
Ireland transfers all its Authority for ever to 
the Britiſh Parliament (for ſuch I contend 
it would do) ; the Britiſh Parliament upon 
the ſame Principles might transfer their 
Authority for ever to the King, and thus 
convert our limited Government into an 


t9 J. 

Abſolute 1 y. alterable only dy Re- 
volution, and which Revolution, accord 
ing to theſe Principles, would be illegal. 
The Road to Tyranny is thus made ſhort, 
I will not fay eaſy, Such conſiderations 
cannot but compel you to be ſerious. Ad- 
verſe as you have always been to any thing 
like Tyranny, whether Antient or Mo- 
dern, with what reluctance will you aſſent 
to Principles upon which! it may . ſe- 
curely be eſtabliſhed ?—Improvident will 

you think your Anceſtors in having 
finiſhed their Political Mechaniſm, ſo re- 
plete with nice dependencies,” balances, 
checks, and controls, without having, pro- 
vided againſt its own deſtruction. ,You 
may ſuppoſe them to have imagined, per- 
haps, that in Parliaments, as in Man, there 
would be found an inſtinctive ruling ur- 
-gency to ſelf-preſervation. You may ſup- 
poſe, perhaps, that they thought it an un- 
neceſſary nicety to provide againſt ſo mon- 
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ſtrous | and crooked an attempt, and for | 
the ſame, reaſon as Solon made no Laws 
againſt, Parricide, becauſe he ſuppoſed the 
thing impoſſible. But they ſhould have 
remembered (what Machiavel but too truly 
ſays) and experience but too truly proves, 
that Man is prone to corruption,” They 
ſhould have foreſeen what N has . 
or G 
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and tliat public bodies, voting by Majori- 
ties, catinot be inſured from that inglorious 
pliancy, ſo. diſcoverable upon occaſions, in 
individuals. But after all, upon examina- 
tion, you will find, I truſt, that our An- 


ceſtors made not our Conſtitution like a 
Clock, which might run down of itſelf: 


on the contrary, from a ſurvey of their 
glorious work, you muſt and will con- 


clude, I think, that to the Abſolute Power 


of Parliament there is neceſſarily the fol- 


n 
lowing notable exception: IT CANNOT 
DO WHAT IT CANNOT UNDO} it 

cannot give validity to an irrevocable Act. 
It has Abſolute Authority for every pur- 
poſe but irrevocably to deſtroy its Power : 
I ſpeak here, of courſe, of its legal and de- 
fined, and not its moral competence. This 
important fundamental concluſion is, as it 
were, the Axis round which all my argu- 
ments revolve. In terms it 1s new, but in 
| exiſtence it is old. It emanates from the 
Natural Rights of Men, and from the na- 
ture of a Truſt; it ſprings too from the 
End and Object of our Laws and Conſtitu- 
tion, which is, Security againſt wrong. 


Mr. Locke, with that profoundneſs for 
which he is ſo famous, obſerves, ©** The 
legiſlative cannot transfer the power of 
making laws to any other hands : for it being 
but a delegated power from the people, 
they who have it cannot paſs it over to 
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others. The people alone can appoint the 
form of the Commonwealth, which is by 
conſtituting the legiſlative, and appointing 
in whoſe hands that ſhall be. And when 
the people have faid, We will ſubmit to 
rules, and be governed by laws made by 
ſuch men, and in ſuch forms, nobody elſe 
can ſay other men ſhall make laws for 
them; nor can the people be bound by any 
laws, but ſuch as are enacted by thoſe 
whom they have choſen, and authoriſed to 
make laws for them. The 'power of the 
Legiſlative, being derived from the people by 


à pofitive voluntary grant and inſtitution, can 


be no other than what that pofitive grant con- 
veyed, which being only to make LAWS and 


not to make LEGISLATORS, the legiſlative 

can have no power 10 transfer their authority 

of making laws, and _ it 1 other 
| bands. * 


Locke on Civil Government. 


Mr. Locke's opinion deſerves examin- 
ing. By a transfer of the authority of 
making laws, He undoubtedly means an 
irrevocable transfer. To lend to another 
a concurrent revocable power of making 
laws would be perfectly Legal; becauſe 
the next moment the new - erected Legiſla- 
ture, as well as its Laws, might be razed to 
the ground. That this is legal, every Cor- 
poration in this kingdom will ſerve us for 
proof. Corporations, to which a power 
of making Bye-Laws is concomitant, de- 
rive their authority either | from Pre- 
ſeription, or from Parliament, or by 
Charter: but this delegated Power is held 
only by ſufferance, and the Parliament 
might reſume it if it choſe. The Power 
granted by Charter to the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany was, as you know, ſome time back 
reſumed; and, notwithſtanding the out- 
cry of the moment, it was certainly legally 


tuen 


reſumed. Parliament may lend its autho- 
rity, but It cannot transfer it. This is but 


doing what could be undone, and would 
therefore be within the competence of 


Parliament. The act which gave to the 
Proclamations of Henry the Eighth the 
force of Statutes was, I apprehend, valid, 
 fince the very next day it might have been 


repealed. The Parliament only did that 
which was revocable. The .' ſtupid or 
«© wilful blindneſs” of the Parliament was 
not ſo great, perhaps, as Hume imagines. 


If it be ſaid that Henry might by procla- 


mation have annihilated Parliaments, per- 


mit me to deny the affertion—lt could not 


annihilate Itſelf, and could not therefore 


transfer ſuch a Power to Others—Nemo 


dat qui non habet—W hat ſhews its idea of 
the Authority Henry had gained, appears 
by a ſubſequent act confining the operation 
of the powers it had beſtowet. 
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The diſtinction which Locke has taken 
between a Power of making Laws and a 
Power of making Legiſlators, appears to 
have ſtruck the mind of Vattel. This 
Author obſerves,* The Nation may en- 
truſt the exerciſe of Legiſlative Power to 
the Prince, or to an Aſſembly, or to that 
Aſſembly and the Prince Jointly ; who 
have then a right to make new Laws, and 
to repeal old ones. It is aſked whether 
their Power extends to the fundamental 
Laws,—whether they may change the 
Conſtitution of the State? The principles 
we have laid down lead us to decide with 
certainty, that the authority of theſe legiſ- 
lators does not extend ſo far, and that they 
ought to conſider the fundamental laws as 
ſacred, if the nation has not, in very expreſs 
terms, given them power to change them. For 
the Conſtitution of the State ought to d 
poſſeſs ſtability : and ſince that was firſt 


1 Law of Nations. 
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_ eftabhſhed by the Nation, whieh after- 


Legiſlative Power, the fundamental laws 
are excepted from their commiſſion. It is 
viſible that the Society only intended to 
make proviſion for having the State con- 
ſtantly furniſhed with las fuited to parti- 
cular confunfures, and, for that purpoſe, gave 
the Legiſlature the power of abrogating the 
ancient civil and political laws that were 
not fundamental, and of making new ones: 
but nothing leads us to think that it meant 
to ſubmit the Conſtitution itſelf to their 
will. In ſhort, it is from the Conſtitution 
that thoſe Legiſlators derive their power : 
how then can they change it, without de- 
ſtroying the foundation of their own autho- 
rity?” When Vattel writes of funda- 
mental Laws, it ſeems to me pretty ob- 
vious that he only means that Parliament 
cannot do what cannot be undone. This is, 
as | imagine, neceſſarily a fundamental Law, 


wards entroſted certain perfons with the 


3 | 
and the only fundamental Law which 13 - 
unchangeable. { If any Laws are funda- 
mental, Magna Charta, the Petition of 
Right, and the Habeas Corpus Act, are 
fundamental; and yet theſe have ſeverally 
in their turns been wholly, or partially, 
altered, or, by a fide wind, invaded. I 
think it neceſſary that Parliament ſhould 
have a power over them—l think they 
legally have ſuch a power. The only limi- 
tation to their power is, as it appears to 
me, that they ſhall not commit an act elo 
de ſe, and for ever reſign their delegated 
Truſt, —The opinion of Vattel is counte- 
nanced by Dr. Wooddeſon, the late Vine- 
rian Profeſſor.* This learned writer having 
before treated ſomewhat of Legiſlative 
Power, obſerves, ** Hitherto therefore we 
can diſcover no aſſignable bounds to 
legiſlative authority, confidered ab- 


See the Preliminary part to his Lectures on the 
Laws of England, 
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grakkedly from the mere moral riphe 


of its proceeding. The caſe is mate- 
rally varied when we conceive Govern- 
ment acting on itſelf, or attempting to 
nullify its own eſſential Conſtitution. An 


occurrence, wearing in ſome degree a 


fimilar aſpect, happened in this country 
when an act of Parliament (the Lex Regia 
of England) was paſſed to give the King's 


Proclamations, under ſome reſtrict ions, 


the force of Statutes. If Legiſlators may 
transfer their authority, building up a 
novel Government on the abolition of their 
own, it is mere trifling to refer the ori- 
ginal right of Legiflation to national con- 


ſent, explained, for the moſt part, by long 


acqureſcence. The queſtion is, whether 
any Legiſlature can eſſentially and avowedly 
demoliſh the Conſtitution? 1 ſpeak not 
of doubtful innovations or 'abuſes, where, 
perhaps, it might be reaſonably objected, 


| who is to judge of their progreſs or effect. 


1 

But I am conſidering Laws made and pro- 
mulgated by a new Government, openly 
aflerted, after its erection by the ſelf-diſ- 
ſolved powers, and of inſtitutes enacted 
under the colour of ſuch change and pre- 
poſterous aſſigument of dominion. If, 
indeed, the old ſtyle of authority be uſed, 
if conſtitutional power be ſurreptitiouſly 
or violently uſurped, the Conſtitution may 
remain: ſo alſo the ends of all magiſtracy 
may be perverted : yet few, perhaps, will, 
in this reſpect, ſubſcribe to Locke's opinion, 
that ſuch inſtances invariably amount to a 
diſſolution of the Government. To theſe 
caſes, however, the reaſoning is not di- 
reed. But what can give a ſanction to 
the total and undiſguiſed alienation of 
Legiflative Power, fince this higheſt of 
Jundtions is in the nature of a Truſt?” 
Dr. Wooddeſon then quotes part of what 
I have already quoted from Vattel in con- 
firmation of his Doctrine. 
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Wooddeſon, you perceive, is moſt un- 
equivocally againſt the pretended Power of 
the Iriſh Parliament. You perceive too, 
that a manly Friend to rational Liberty may 
be found even amongſt the Tory Regions 
of Oxford. He conſiders, and juſtly too, 
that all Legiſlative Authority is but a 
Truſt z and he ſeems unwilling that a de- 
luded and diſappointed throng of Electors 
ſhould have reaſon to exclaim with Clinia 
in the Play — © O Jupiter! ubinam eft 
fides ? —or with Virgil, „Nuit cuſtodiet 
ipſos cuſtodes? TIS 


That a Power to make laws confers no 
Power of making Legiſlators, may very 
reaſonably be inferred even from the | 
writings of Sir Edward Coke and Sir 

Matthew Hale. You cannot but be ſur- 
priſed, as I was, at the following broad 
aſſertion of the Speaker in his Speech on 
the Union. In viewing the queſtion of 
competency, it appeared to him that the 


[ 29. ] 
new doctrines of the preſent day were on 
the one fide, and the ſound principles, the 
theory, and the practice of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, on the other. The higheſt 
legal Authorities affirmed the extent and 
ſupremacy of the Power of Parliament. 
It was ſufficient to refer to the names of 
Sir Edward Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, and 
Sir William Blackſtone, and many others, 
who, to ſay the leaſt, have never been 
charged with a bias againſt the Conſtitu- 
tion and Liberties of their Country. 
Here might I uſe the words of St. Auſtin, 
„AQuomodo legis? ubi ſcriptum eſt? Every 
aſſertion in the paſſage I have quoted to 
you appears to me unauthorized and falſe. 
To this part of the ſpeech I may apply 


the obſervation of Tacitus upon the firſt 
ſpeech of Tiberius, Plus in oratione tali 
dignitatis quam fidet erat.” T have been 
ſomewhat familiar with the writers alluded 


to; and I believe I might ſafely aſſert, 


„ 
without à fear of contradictory evidence, 
that there is not one paſſage to be found in 
their works which warrants the eoncluſion 
drawn by the Speaker. So far from true 
is that concluſion, that I believe thoſe 
authors on conſideration will ſoon be found 
to eſtabliſh quite a contrary and oppoſite 
poſition.” In the obſervations I have juſt 
given you, I hope you will not be tempted 
to believe that I am wanting in proper 
reſpe& for the highly honourable perſon 
to whom I allude. I am happily far 


enough removed from ſuch a temper of 


mind, although I cannot always help ex- 
preſſing ſtrongly that which I feel warmly. 


Sir Edward Coke, ſpeaking of Parliament, 
obſerves, ** The Juriſdiction of this Court 
* jg ſo tranſcendant, that it maketh, en- 
6 largeth, diminiſheth, abrogateth, repeal- 
„ eth, and reviveth, /atvs, ſtatutes, acts, 


*« and ordinances, concerning matters ec- 


1 

«/ clefiaſtical, capital, criminal, common, 
« civil, martial, maritime, and the AL 
Coke apparently confines the power 'of . 
Parliament, as Locke, Vattel, and Wood- 
deſon do, to making laws. Can, then an 
act, deſtroying the Legiſlature, be denomi- 
nated a Jaw! Should the Union take 
place, no A& of Parliament would be ne- 
ceſſary; an Agreement or Articles would 
be made to anſwer the end. Could you 
call fuch an Agreement or Articles a Law? 
It has not the uſual concomitants of a Law. 
Laws are ſuch acts as can be enlarged, 
diminiſhed, abrogated, repealed ;”” but can 
we call thoſe Ads, or that Agreement, or 
the Articles, by which a Parliament pre- 
tends to deſtroy itſelf, a Law! It is inca- 
pable of being enlarged, diminiſhed, abro- 
gated, or repealed, ſince no Power would 
remain to effect theſe ends. 


* 1 Inſtitute, 110. 
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If a Parliament was only intended to 
SIN Laws, and not Legiſlators, as ap- 
pears to be the fact, its Power, in this re- 
ſpect, not a little reſembles that of the De- 
cemviri, who, Hiſtory informs us, were ex- 
preſsly and avowedly conſtituted for that 


purpoſe. Theſe Decemviri, moſt undoubt- 


edly, abuſed their Truſt when they eſta- 
bliſhed Abritary Power. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of Arbitrary Power was not included 
in the Commiſſion enabling them to make 
Laws. It was alien to their Inſtitution, 


* 


unjuſtifiable and unwarrantable. 


Sir Matthew Hale obſerves, The Kings 
of this Realm, with the advice and con- 
ſent of both Houſes of Parliament, have 
„ power to make new Laws, or to alter, 
<< repeal, or enforce the Old. And this, 
% ſays he, has been done in all ſucceſſion 
8 ages.” *. This latter ſentence is ex- 


£ 


* 


* 


®* Hale's Commit Law. 
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planatory of the nature, ſort, -and kind of 
laws he was writing of. Has the Parlia- 
ment been accuſtomed to deſtroy itſelf? 
Do we find examples of this kind “ in all 
ſucceſſions of ages? Certainly not. On 
the contrary, it never was attempted in 
England. Hale never ſuppoſed that the 
Parliament's competence to make Laws 
would be conſtrued into a competence to 
deſtroy itſelf, He never imagined it could 
do what it could not undo. He, who ſo 
proudly ſtood upon the rock of inte- 
grity, ſo amiably ſtaunch as he was in 
what was right, would ſurely have revolted 
at the idea of its attempting an irrevocable 
Act. I cannot at this moment call to 
mind, in any period of our Hiſtory, any 
one attempt by Parliament irrevocably to 
transfer its Power. Iuſtead of deſtroying, 
it has invariably been increaſing its Power. 
Its authority has uniformly been progreſ- 

aft! TR P -7 


1 
five, not tetrograde; beginning, indeed, at 
a ſmall point, but, like an inverted pyra- 
mid, gradually enlarging. - 


The Heptarchy has been reforted to as 
proving the legality of the Union. But 
why travel ſo far back into Hiſtory, and 
to ſo; little purpoſe? The Union of the 
Kingdoms of the Heptarchy was gradually 
accompliſhed by Force. It is prepoſterous, 
therefore, to urge this tranſaction as influ- 
encing the preſent queſtion z not to men- 
tion the abſurdity of. appealing to thoſe 
unſettled ages for any pure or deciſive no- 
tions of Parliamentary authority. Abit 
illud tempus : mutata ratio eff. Of the Par- 
liaments of old, as Spelman rightly ob- 
ſerves, . They are, like the ſiege of Troy, 
matters only of ſtory and Gilcourle,” 
and not teachers of conduct, 


Wales, too, was fubdued into a Union, 


181 


and affords no argument bearing at all u 3 
the preſent n 


w_ ot the boaſted cette of the Union 
with Scotland, its partizans, perhaps, had 
(in prudence) better be ſilent. It may, 
however, be obſerved, that the Scottiſh 
Conſtitution was far from wholly reſem- 
bling that of the Iriſh or the Britiſh, Their 
Government was but an Ariſtocracy, with 
a ſpice of Monarchy, We-cannot conſiſt» 
ently make the Scottiſh proceedings any 
guide for an Iriſh Parliament. Before we 
do ſo, we ſhould be convinced that their 
Conſtitution, in its bearings and its ten- 
dencies, was the ſame, * moſt aſ- 
2 it was not. 


Va The 8 of Blackſtone have been 

reſorted to as concluſive in favour of the 

Competency of the Iriſh Parliament. We 

cannot, I confeſs, too., highly appreciate 
F 2 
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the value of theſe writings: which this 


rival of Juſtinian has left as a Legacy to 
Poſterity. But Sir William, you muſt re- 
member, has already proved himſelf not in- 
fallible in Conſtitutional Doctrine. Upon 
Mr. Wilkes's expulſion, he was compelled 
to qualify ſome general maxi ms, eſtabliſhed 
by his Commentaries. For my own part, 

I look in vain into Blackſtone for any | 
ſanction of the Principles contended for: 
But . you know. NIA ies 


tied 207 en ns 
| 40 Same ſee where other men are blind, 3 
As Pigs are ſaid to ſee the wind.“ 2 
3 3 n ; 

a 1 ; b- "I 1 1.57 


Loet us ſee what it is that Blackſtone has 


afſerted': * © The power and Juriſdiction 
of Parliament, ſays he (after Sir Edward 
Coke) is ſo tranſcendant and abſolute that 
it cannot be confined, either by cauſes or 
perſons, within any Bounds.” And of this 

Court, it may be truly ſaid, “ Si antiqui- 


* 24 , AX. | F 43 


'* Blackſtone's Commentaries, 


— 
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“ tatem ſpeCtes, eſt vetuſtiſima ; fi digni- 
5 tatem, eſt honoratiſſima; ſi juriſdic- 
tionem, eſt capaciſſima.“ Here, let me aſk 
Vou, if the Legiſlative Authority had been 
capable of irrevocable alienation, is it very 
probable an opportunity would have been 
given to Sir Edward Coke for this his Pa- 
negyric? Little ſhould we probably have 
known of its Anceſtry— little of its Dig- 
nity, and leſs of its Authority. Its Anti- 
quity is no ſmall proof it never was ſup- 
poſed capable of deſtruction. Blackſtone 


farther obſerves, ſpeaking of Parliament, . 


„ It hath ſovereign and uncontrollable 
authority in the making, confirming, 
“ enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, re- 
“ pealing, reviving, and  expounding of 
„ Laws concerning matters of all poſſible 
«© denominations, eccleſiaſtical or tempo- 
«ral, civil, military, maritime, or crimi- 


* nal— this being the place where that 
abſolute deſpotic Power, which muſt ig 


- 
A 
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all Governments-refide ſomewhere, is 
« jntruſted, by the Conſtitution of theſe 
Kingdoms.“ Reſpecting this abſolute 
deſpotie Power, Sidney, in his Treatiſe on 
Government, obſerves, ** That the differ- 
ence between good and ill Government is 
not that thoſe of one ſort have an arbitrary 
power which the others have-not, for they 
all have it; but that thoſe, which are well 
conſtituted, place this power, ſo as it may 
be beneficial to the people.” Blackſtong 
obſerves, that his Arbitrary Power is 
entruſted by the Conſtitution of theſe Kingdoms 
to Parliament, which is the place unquef- 


tionably where it may be moſt beneficial 
to the people. How then can Parliament 
transfer this arbitrary Power without act- 
ing in expreſs contradiction to that Conſti- 
tution which placed it in their hands in 
preference to thoſe of any other ? ls it not 
violating the very.end for which they were 
conſtituted? The Conſtitution ſays, this 


1 39 J 
Arbitrary Power ſhall remain in the Par- 
liament— the Parliament was deſigned as a 
conſtant ſtanding reſervoir of Arbitrary 
Power; what Authority then can the Par- 
liament poſſibly have to ſeat it elſewhere? -- 
Blackſtone farther ſays, ** All miſchiefs- 
and grievances, operations and remedies, 
that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the 
laws, are within the reach of this extraor- 


dinary tribunal. It can regulare or news - 


model the ſucceſſion to the Crown ; as 
was done in the reign of Henry the Eighth 
and William the Third. It can alter the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the land, as was done 
in a variety of inſtances in the reigns of 
King Henry the Bighth and his three chile 
dren, It can change and create afreſh 
even the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, and 
of Parliaments themſelves ; as was done by 
the Act of Union, and the ſeveral Statutes 
for Triennial and Septennial Elections. It 


11 * 20 
can, in ſhort, | do | every thing that is not 
naturally impoſſible; and therefore ſome 
have not ſcrupled to eall its power by a 
figure, rather too bold, the omnipotence of 
Parliament. True it is, that what the 
Parliament doth no Authority can undo. 
I allow it to be true, that the Crown, as 
well as the National Religion, may be ſet- 
tled, as they have been ſettled, at the will 
of Parliament. In ſo ſettling them, they 
do no irrevocable act. They or their ſue- 
ceſſors, or their poſterity, may undo what 
has been done: their children's teeth will 
not neceſſarily © be ſet an edge with the 


ſour grapes they have eaten.“ The ſhort- 
neſs of human foreſight is thus; as it ought 
to be, capable of being ſupplied. | 


: 


As to the power of changing the Con- 
ſtitution of the Kingdom, and of Parlia- 
ments themſelves, we muſt depend upon 
this general aſſertion, only as it is illuſ- 


14 

trated by the inſtances adduced in ſupport 
of it. That it may add to the number of its 
Members, as at the Union with Scotland, 

there is no doubt; for the moment the Scotch 

Member had taken his ſeat, by the ſame 
Authority which brought him there, he 
might have been ordered back again beyond 
the Tweed. The act for Septennial Elec- 
tions was a vaſt ſtretch of authority; but 
the Parliament was, I humbly conceive, 
competent to the meaſure; for the very 
next day it might have repealed the act. 
The act which paſſed in the reign of the 
unfortunate Charles the Firſt, taking away 
the Biſhops' votes (exceedingly impolitic, as 
doubtleſs-it was), was ſtill, I imagine, un- 
objectionably legal. It was legal, notwith- 
ſtanding the truth aſſerted by King 
Charles in anſwer to the firſt Petition on 
the ſubject; which anſwer, according to | 
my Lord Clarendon, was in theſe words: 
That for the depriving the Biſhops of 
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— 


ament doth, ud Authority upon Earth 
cCan undo.” But if the Iriſh Legiſlature 
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their votes in Parliament, they ſnould con- 
ſider that their Right was grounded upon 
the fundamental Law of the Kingdom and 


Conflitution of Parliament. | Notwithſtand- 
ing this grand objection, this act was, I 
imagine, legal; becauſe the Parliament could 


undo, as happily it has undone, what had 
been fo unwiſely and ſo fanatically done. 


Upon the ſame principle, too, the New 
Shoreham Dis franchiſement Bill, in 1751, 
Was perfect] y legal. So when the Repre- 


ſentationſ of the Principality of Wales, or 
of the Counties Palatine, was created, it 


was legally created, becauſe this was a 


revocable act. To repeat again from 


Blackſtone, ** True it is, what the Par- 


were competent irrevocably to transfer its 
Authority to the Engliſh Parliament, as it 

will do in the event of a Union, there will | 
then be an Authority which can undo 
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what They have done. For the Engliſh 
"Legiſlature undoubtedly could exclude 
them from the Engliſh Parliament, and 
diſunite the two Kingdons again if they 
thought proper. 


Pauffendorf obſerves,, A Power being 
Supreme, or not acknowledging any ſupe- 
rior upon Earth, the Acts which proceed 
from it cannot be diſannulled at the plea- 
ſure of any other mortal. But (ſays he) that 
a perſon or ſtate ſhould be able to alter the 
Decrees and Reſolutions of their own will, 
is ſo far from abridging, that it really en- 
hanceth Liberty.” The Parliament of Ire- 
land, you perceive, would, in the event of 
a Union, be in a ſituation exactly the re- 
verſe to that mentioned by Puffendorf. 
Their Acis might be diſannulled by Others, 
and yet not by Themſelves. They would be 
{hut out from the means of changing their 


* Law of Nature and Nations. 
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Shi Decrees, which, Puffendorf fo well 
6bſerves, © enhanceth their Liberty.” 
1 
I really believe that neither Sir Edward 
Coke, nor Sir Matthew Hale, nor Sir 
William Blackſtone, had ever ſuppoſed the 


occurrence of the preſent great Conſtitu- 


tional Queſtion; nor have they, certainly, 
in any expreſs terms, left its ſolution behind 
them. But if from what they have written 
any Opinion at all is to be inferred, it is 


moſt evidently againſt and not in favour of 
the Ptetended power of the Iriſh Parlia - 


ment. Blackſtone (as I hope to have 


ſhe wn) has, in thofe very paſſages referred 


to in ſuppoft of this r very clearly 


evinced its rv be vii 
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Before W permit me to quote 
to you a paſſage from my Lord Bolingbroke, 
not a little confirmatory of the opinions I 
have advanced; His Lordſhip was not, [ 
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own, a man faſhioned after my notions of 
excellence. I read with indignation, as 
you muſt do (yet not without ſurpriſe and 
pity), his revoltings againſt Chriſtianity. 
To his Political Diſquiſitions, however, the 
ſcience in which he, certainly the moſt ex- 
celled, I uſually bow with reverence. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he writes as if he 
knew not what public, buſineſs was, as 
ſometimes he acted as if reflection had 
never fallen to his lot. But, generally 
ſpeaking, his notions of Politics are, as I 
think, not only generous and noble, but 
inſtructive and deep, and ſolid, and certainly 
infinitely engaging, from the beautiful die 
in which they are caſt. Should they oc- 
caſionally lead us into error, it is ſure to 
be an error of a noble kind, and what 
Horace would call “ gratſimus error.“ 
This noble writer obſerves, © the collective 
„body of the People of Great Britain 
„ delegate, but do not give up, truſt, but 


46 
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do not alienate their right and 15 
power, aud cannot be undone by having 


i beggary or ſlavery. brought upon them, 


«6c 


6 


unleſs they co-operate to their own un- 


doing, and, in one word, betray them- 


$5 ſelves. We cannot, therefore, ſubſcribe 


<6 


6 


66 


gta thoſe two ſayings of my Lord Bacon, 


which are quoted to this effect; that 
England can never be undone unleſs by 
Parliaments, aud that there is nothing 


which a Parliament cannot do. Great 


Britain, according to our preſent Conſtitu- 
tion, cannot be undone even by Parlia- 


ments; for there is ſomething which a 


Parliament cannot do. A Parliament 


cannot annul the Conſticutian + and 
whilſt that is preſerved, though our 
condition may be bad, it cannot be irre- 


trievably ſo, The Legiſlative is a ſu- 


preme, and may be called, in one ſenſe, 
an abſolute, but in none an arbitrary 
power. It is limited to the public good 


19 1 


of the ſociety. It is a power that hath no 


other end but preſervation, and there- 
fore can never have a right to de- 


_ © ftroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to impo- 


veriſh the ſubjects; for the obligations 
« of the Law of Nature ceaſe not in ſo- 
© ciety,” &c. If you therefore put ſo ex- 


« travagant a caſe as to ſuppoſe the two 
0 


* 


Houſes of Parliament concurring to 
«. make a formal ceſſion of their own rights 
« and privileges, and of thoſe of the 
« whole Nation to the Crown, and aſk 
«© who hath the right and the means to 
c refiſt- the Supreme Legiſlative :Power ; 
„J anſwer, the whole Nation hath a 
« right; and a People, who deſerve to 
„enjoy liberty, will find the means, &c. 
&c. Lord Bolingbroke, you ſee, is moſt 


clear and deciſive on the ſubje@; and we 
cannot but admire that kind of political 
ſecond ſight with which he was ſo amply 
favoured. I do not quote to you the 


| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
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opinion of others, as I might do, ade I 


muſt certainly by this time have either 
tired or convinced you. | 

| | ohh : a | : 
Thus it is, you obſerve, that Lawyers 
and Legiſlators limit the Power of Parlia- 


ment, or, as Lord Clarendon calls it, the 


Sovereign Phyſician,” Thus it is, that 
they ſeem all of them to agree with _ 
lus the mimick, 


«© Malum conſilium eſt quod mutari non potelt.” 


I ſhould really have been aſhamed to 
trouble you ſo much at length, and, as I 
fear, ſo drily and ſo unentertainingly, were 
it not upon a Subject of ſuch vaſt conſtitu- 
tional import. Cicero, you know, ſays, 


non erubeſcit Epiſtola—a thought, by the bye, 


which your favourite, Pope, did not diſdain 
to ſteal. If I have any way puniſhed you, 
it was, at leaſt, a puniſhment of your own 


1 49 4 | 

H. inviting. Loud I was' moſt. folicitouſly 
anxious to reſcue the Writivggs « of ſome of 
our greateſt Lawyers from thoſe perver- 
ſions, to which Men of the firſt Importance, 
as well as Talent (lumen et ornamentum 
reipublicæ ), have on the preſent occaſion ſo 
me ſubjected them. F 


The Laws of al; ove Ben ard 
thoſe. undoubtedly which are the moſt 
valuable. Any alterations in theſe we 
ſhould never think of but with fear ad 
trembling. As they have long been my 
prominent purſuit, as well as a favourite 
ſtudy, ſo too they are the objects of my 
higheſt admiration. With them the old 
and vulgar adage, that ** familiarity breeds 
contempt,” is ſo far from being applicable, 
that the very contrary is in reality the 
truth, But, of all Laws, Conſtitutional 
Law, is that in which we are concerned the 
| moſt, and ſhould the moſt dearly prize. 

1 
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Innovation here is the worſt of Innova- 


tions; when this wonderful and ingenious 


nn”. zainſt the inroads of tyranny and 
Wt is . ſo much as threatened, it 


e even the loweſt of us, according 


to the means with which we are gifted, to 
ſtruggle in their defence. A Conſtitution 
made by, and for the People, is of no ordi- 


ary value. The ſtream of power, we 


ſhould always remember, is ſeldom ſta- 
tionary. If there be any bias in our Con- 


ſtitution, Tam inclined to think it is in fa- 


vour of the Executive Power. This way 
the ſtream runs, both ſtronger and longer, 
than it does the other. The legal and 
aſcertained powers of the Crown are, in- 
deed, as effential' to the happineſs of the 


| People, as they are to the majeſty, the 


eaſe, and comfort of the Monarch ; but 
ſhould we not rather wiſh to ſee the demo- 
cratic part of our Conſtitution increaſing 
in ſtrength, than ſee the Crown acoumu- 


lating any freſh ſtores of Authority, ſince 
we know that the people but too often 

lleep on their poſts, and exp afleilable after 
a thouſand ways, while the Exyrive Au- 


thority is always wakeful, an always 


ready, as well as willing, to ſnatch addi- 
tional ſtrength. Since I have thus tra- 
velled ſomewhat out of the way from my 
main deſign, allow me to proceed yet a little 
farther, It is the meaſure againſt which I 
havelevelled my argument, that has awaked 
in me theſe reflections. I ſay, then, if it 
be true, that when a Government is about 
to be formed, in order to provide againſt 
knavery, it is proper that every man muſt be 
ſuppoſed a knave; ſo, too, in order to con- 


tinue any good ſyſtem of Government, it 


is equally neceſſary that the ſame ſuſpicion 


of knavery prevail. Iuſtitutions muſt be 
watched, in order to be preſerved. The 
political motto of our Conſtitution is 


«© Diftrufe.” Excellently too 1s it framed 
ns TS 


E 
to bring offenders to light. And here 1 
. am remin ded of a moſt eloquent and pro- 
fobnd obſervation in the ſecond Philippic 
of Demoſiſſenes, « Various” (ſays he) are 
5 6 the contrivances for the defence and ſe- 
««..curity of cities: as battlements and 
walls and trenches, and every other kind 
of fortification; all which are the ef- 
© fects of labour, and ate attended with 
< {conſiderable expenſe. But there is one 
common bulwark with which men of 


| & prudence are naturally provided, the 

4 pyard/and” ſeeurity of all people, parti- 
& 'cularly of free States, againſt the aſſaults 
„of Tyrants. What is this Diſru— 
4 f this be mindful to this adhere: pre- 
6 ſerve this carefully, and no calamity can 
affect you.“ The philoſophy. of this 
paſſage applies as well to domeſtic as to 

| foreign invaders: and is it not truly noble? 


ſeniper in ore atque in animo habere debemus. 
t; 5 9 : . 4 , 


L 53. ] 
With this ſentiment it is that every article 
of our Conſtitution joins in chorus. All 
its moſt excellent and wiſe proviſions are 


19330091 5 
bottomed on diſtruſt. Wess, never, 1 


4 


hope, ſhall we loſe fight of — the baſis 
of all 3 wiſdom. 


It is now time I ſhould conclude this 
long and weariſome letter. 


Means there are, I think, by which the 
Union may conſtitutionally proceed to ma- 
turity. Let it then be your object to ſup- 
port the Union, but alſo to reſpe& the 
Conſtitution. Vou are not a Party Man, 
nor among them, gui certis quibuſdam 
deſtinatiſque ſententiis addicti et conſecrati ſunt 
ut etiam que non probant cogantur defendere. 
You, with that proud dignified feeling and 
nice ſenſe of honour, at all times ſo becom- 
ing, reſolutely dare to think for yourſelf, 


t 1 

aud do not, as too many others do, indiſ. 
critninately approve. You think, and ſurely 
you think rightly, that a Member of Par - 
lament ſhould ſquare his conduct after the 
manner of the impartial Hiſtorian, who, 
though he is afraid to maintain what is 
falſe, nobly dares to ſuſtain the truth. 
You can ſeparate the droſs from the ore; 
and, while you retain what is good, know 
ho alſo to reject what is bad. 


If you urge the Union forwards, you 
eannot too cautiouſly avoid ſuffering it to. 
flouriſh on the Ruins of Firſt Principles. 
If to unite.the two kingdoms be a profita- 
ble and wholeſome Policy, let its Advo- 
cates reſt aſſured that its promiſed benefits 
vill be found deluſive, if they build uptheir. 
Union upon ſo ſandy a foundation, as that 
of an irrevocable Act of the preſent Iriſh 
Parliament. The wound they give the 


„„ | 
Conſtitution may to their coſt prove mor- 
bal. It might almoſt be exclaimed, 155 


— Vitaſque in vulnere ponunt.” 


1 am, 


With the greateſt 
Eſteem and reſpect, 


Yours, &c, &c. 


H. M. | 
| 


3 


THE END. 
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Printed by COOPER and WILSON, 
Wild Court, Great Wild Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Londen. 
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